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less large. If somewhat long, the work is nevertheless an excellent and 
comprehensive picture of women's public activities. 

Originally intended to be a collection of readings, the book is largely 
an extensive compilation of clippings and notes from newspapers, peri- 
odicals, and the records of societies. Numbers of these items are 
quoted, sometimes at length, though many have been digested. They 
refer to general social, rather than strictly political, interests, except 
that there is a chapter on government and administration which con- 
tains a record of campaign activities and office-holding. 

Two of the avowed purposes of the book have been admirably accom- 
plished. The first is to give a notion of the extent of women's local 
interests and activities. On the facts presented, it would appear to 
the reader that, despite the wide modern range of women's interests, 
they are still concentrated, as is natural and desirable, about subjects 
that have long lain in woman's domain — the home, and the care of the 
young and helpless. But their point of view has been enlarged to cover 
the community as well as the family. Evaluation of women's work is not 
attempted and is scarcely possible for the study is absolute in its treat- 
ment and does not show the comparative part of women in the enor- 
mous general increase in municipal activity and interest in recent years. 

The second purpose is to indicate the spirit in which women have 
approached their problems. The spirit indicated is that of intolerance. 
It would appear that women are opposed unalterably to the segregated 
vice district, for example. The evil of these districts had been gener- 
ally recognized by men; but the evils following their abolition have 
often induced men to permit their continuance. If women are as united 
as would appear on this question, the segregated district is doomed. 
And if this attitude of mind is general among women, it is a force which 
will inevitably profoundly modify the solution in future of many of our 
civic problems. 

The volume appears in the municipal league series. 

Robert T. Crane. 

Cyclopedia of American Government. Edited by Andrew C. 
McLaughlin and Albert Bushnell Hart. (New York 
and London: D. Appleton and Company, 1915. 3 volumes. 
Pp. xxxiv, 732; vi, 773; v, 785.) 

Many cyclopedias have been heretofore published, with a wide 
variety of subject matter. But the work under review is in some 
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respects a new type. At the same time it bears enough resemblance 
to Lalor's well-known Cyclopedia of Political Science, Political Economy 
and of the Political History of the United States to invite comparison, 
as to scope, methods and substance. 

The field of the new work is distinctly narrower than that of the 
earlier publication. While the term "government" is used in a com- 
prehensive sense so as to include a good deal of political economy and 
political history, as well as political science, the historical and economic 
discussion is more limited. Articles on such topics as economic theory 
as capital, competition, consumption and credit, fully treated in Lalor's 
volumes, are reduced to a brief notice or omitted entirely; and in the 
field of applied economics, such subjects as banking, corn laws, public 
debt and insurance are given much less space. Even political theory 
receives less attention, as in such articles as those on aristocracy, 
democracy, despotism and political duty. 

It is also to be expected that a cyclopedia of American government 
will give comparatively little attention to foreign countries and to 
the political institutions and problems of such countries. Thus where 
Lalor's work has six pages on Algeria, four on Argentine, thirteen on 
Austria-Hungary, three on Chili, twelve on China, nine on Denmark, 
twenty-four on France, thirty each on the German empire and Great 
Britain, and twenty on Italy, the work under review has only fifteen 
pages on all of these countries combined. Indeed the discussion of 
foreign countries is largely confined to their diplomatic relations with 
the United States. Some attent'on is given to the federal systems 
of Germany and Canada, but Australia and South Africa receive but 
brief mention. So, too, little or no space is given to such topics as acade- 
mies, church and state, concordat, coups d'etat, credit fancier, 
feudal systems, Hanseatic League and the Holy Roman empire, all 
of which receive extended treatment n Lalor. 

With the narrower scope of the field covered, it is not surprising 
that the number of pages is somewhat less in the new work. Indeed it 
would be still smaller, were not the omissions to a large extent made 
up by the more intensive treatment of the more limited field. Not 
only are the articles on the same or similar topics entirely rewritten 
and expanded, with recognition of the changes of the past thirty years, 
but there are large numbers of articles on topics barely mentioned, or 
not mentioned at all, in Lalor's volumes. 

Special attention may be called to some of the most important 
of this new material, as indicating to some extent the growth and the 
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changed emphasis in the scientific study of government and political 
problems in the United States, during the three decades since Lalor's 
volumes were published 

Much more space is given to topics in international law, diplomacy 
and colonization; in constitutional law and pubic administration; 
in national, state, county and municipal government; and also to such 
matters as the internal organization and procedure of legislative bodies, 
to party organization and political methods, and to the newer govern- 
mental services for the economic and social welfare of the public. 

Thus may be noted treatise articles on arbitration and peace, diplo- 
macy and colonization, as well as several articles under the caption of 
international law and articles on the diplomatic relations of the United 
States with foreign countries. 

Articles on constitutions and constitutional conventions and on 
due process of law and a number of the leading cases discuss the general 
problems of constitution making and constitutional law. Other arti- 
cles deal with the suffrage and elections; with state legislatures and 
legislative committees; with the president, state governors, and execu- 
tive and administrative organization; and with the national and state 
judiciary. One group of new articles includes those on the cabinet 
and on each of the executive departments in the United States govern- 
ment. Local government is treated at length, under such topics as 
county government, municipal government, commission government, 
towns and townships and local officials. There are also articles on 
each of the States and on a number of the larger cities. 

The influence of political parties and extra-legal political methods 
in elections and in the actual conduct of government are also given 
attention, as well as the legislation in recent years to control parties 
and nomination methods and to prevent political corruption. 

Governmental functions and activities also receive extensive notice. 
Public finance is treated under the heads of taxation, expenditures and 
debt, and a host of minor topics. Mil tary forces are noted, rather 
briefly, under armies, navies, militia, etc. There are articles on police, 
and on the manifold regulatory functions of modern government in 
relation to commerce, industry and labor; and also on public works, 
public education, and other public undertakings for the general indus- 
trial and social welfare. 

Considerable attention is given to physiographical elements and 
boundary questions; and personal factors in government are noted in 
some two hundred brief biographical articles, and by lists of the heads 
of executive departments in the President's cabinet. 
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Another characteristic of the new cyclopedia is that it is distinctly 
American in its authorship. In Lalor's work a large proportion of 
the articles were by well-known writers in the various countries of 
Europe. In the present work there is only one foreign contributor. 
About two-thirds of the nearly 250 writers are teachers by profession; 
and the others have had practical experience in the public service 
or in public affairs. Such a body of competent writers on governmental 
subjects could hardly have been found in this country in the early 
eighties. The list includes most of the well-known university instruc- 
tors in political science, and a number of those in related fields. Among 
the more important of those who have contributed to a considerable 
extent there may be mentioned — in addition to the editors — Profs. 
Davis R. Dewey, W. W. Willoughby, James W. Garner, William A. 
MacDonald, G. G. Wilson, Jesse Macy, W. B. Munro, and Judge 
Emlin McClain. 

In the method of treatment, the new work follows the practices of 
American cyclopedias rather than that of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
In place of comprehensive discussions of leading subjects, each main 
subject is presented in a number of different articles, with a large num- 
ber of shorter notes on specific topics and terms. Few of the 300 so- 
called treatise articles cover more than four or five pages; while much 
the larger part of the 3000 topics range from a column down to a brief 
description in a few lines. The longer articles are usually sub-divided 
into sections, with sub-headings in bold faced type. 

This method makes the cyclopedia of special value to those seeking 
for information in short compass on specific topics. For such readers, 
it is made more serviceable by an index containing some 15,000 refer- 
ences. The more serious student of important subjects is aided by 
the frequent use of cross references, as well as by brief bibliographical 
references appended to many of the articles. 

The only illustrations are a considerable number of maps and charts. 
The maps are mainly to illustrate boundary questions and annexations 
of territory. The most important charts are those showing the inter- 
nal organization of the executive department of the United States 
government. 

In their general plan, the editors have shown decided originality; 
and in working out its details, the work gives evidence of tireless indus- 
try. Their problems were in many respects new; and it would not be 
difficult to urge objections to some of the results. But critics would 
probably disagree as much between themselves as with the editors. 
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The writer of this review would have preferred to combine several 
articles on different phases of one subject, with appropriate sub-head- 
ings; and would also wish to reduce the number of minor items, leaving 
the reader to consult the index for definitions and many of the briefer 
descriptions, which under the method followed involve considerable 
repetition. 

More definite objection may be made to the lack of consistency in 
the form of titles for similar topics. Most of the articles on the judi- 
ciary are to be found under the heading courts, followed by qualifying 
words, such as federal, county, juvenile, etc. But the state courts 
are discussed under the heading judiciary, state. There is an article 
on constitutional conventions; but the convention which framed the 
Constitution of the United States is discussed under the heading 
federal convention; and nominating conventions are described under 
the caption convention, political. There is one article on co-education 
and another on education of women. One article deals with the cost 
of government; while others on the same subject, are entitled expendi- 
tures, federal and expenditures, state and local. Colonial charters 
are classified under the adjective; while municipal charters are de- 
scribed under the heading charters, municipal. More uniformity in 
this matter was to be expected. 

To appraise the merits of the 3000 different articles would require 
a critical analysis of the work of the several authors, and in some cases 
would call for discrimination between different articles by the same 
author. A uniform standard of excellence could hardly be expected. 
Articles by such men as President Goodnow, and Profs. John Bassett 
Moore, Davis R. Dewey and W. W. Willoughby carry the authority 
of the writers; and much of the work of other and younger men is 
distinctly well done. But some of the writers have written a large 
number of articles on a wide range of topics, on which no one person 
could be equally well qualified. 

On matters of opinion, the editors have wisely avoided trying to 
reconcile the views of the different authors who might discuss the 
same topic in different articles. Indeed the appearance at times of 
two or more articles by different writers on closely related branches of 
the same subject indicates a purpose to present varying points of view 
on controverted questions, which adds rather than detracts from the 
value of the cyclopedia. 

On the whole this work will be of great value not only to the general 
reader, but also to students and teachers of government and to those 
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actively engaged in the work of government in this country. It is 
not likely to be replaced for many years. 

John A. Faiblie. 

The Natural History of the State: An Introduction to Political Science. 
By Henby Jones Fobd. (Princeton University Press, 1915. Pp. 
i-viii, 1-188). 

This work by Professor Ford is an elaboration of the point of view 
presented in his paper read in 1905 before the Baltimore meeting of 
the American Political Science Association. This same point of view, 
coupled with an attack on "The Pretensions of Sociology," later 
brought about a lively controversy between him and three prominent 
sociologists. 1 

The main thought of this little volume is simple enough, since it 
argues that the "State in its primordial form" existed as an "undivided 
[undifferentiated] commune," which "antedates the differentiation of 
Man from the antecedent animal stock." By stressing such pre-human 
and the later primitive human groupings, Professor Ford argues for a 
social as against an individual evolution, so that " the Individual is not 
an original but is a derivative." "Man did not make the State; the 
State made Man. Man is born a political being. His nature was 
formed by government, requires government and seeks government." 
From this standpoint Professor Ford thinks that there is need of a 
reinterpretation of political theories in respect to the state, government, 
and private rights. 

Obviously the oddity of the argument consists in calling the pre- 
human " undivided commune" a form of the state. It is questionable 
whether other political scientists would endorse that point of view, 
though most would agree that the historical beginnings of the state 
may be traced in the rude institutions of such groups discussed, as, for 
example, those of the Australian blacks — presumably a comparatively 
modern development by contrast with a pre-human commune of the 
Tertiary period. According to the author's viewpoint the state came 
first and is all-inclusive, so that society is merely "the State viewed in 
its distributive aspect." The usual view, of course, is that certain 
aspects of social life have become differentiated or specialized into the 
political institution known as the state. If the author's argument is 

1 See American Journal of Sociology, Vol. xv, 1909-1910, pp. 1-15, 96-110, 
241-259, 672-680. 



